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would be funny to see the dog bouncing the ball on his nose (2 ). Sec-
ond basic association: This is a mother dog, she has a baby. The
mother dog taught the baby to bounce the ball on his nose. The
child draws the baby (6). Third basic association: The ball is a
birthday gift. If one has a birthday mother bakes a birthday cake in
the oven. The child draws the oven (5) and the birthday cake (3).
The three basic associations are now stimuli for fantasies. The
first basic association evokes the idea of funny stories. The second
basic association evokes fantasies about a dog-mother and her baby.
The child projects on this fantasy her own experiences, when she
would like to do something which she is not allowed to do. The
adults consider the child's wishes as nonsense, like bouncing a ball
on one's nose. There is no understanding between adult world and
baby world. The third basic association evokes the idea of birth-
day, which in turn evokes the question: What was before all people
were born?
The concept formation starts from one basic stimulus: the pic-
ture of a dog. The stimulus evokes several basic associations which,
like the rays of a cobweb, become inter-connected with fantasies.
The child uses his own experiences, fairy tales, and imaginings as
material for these fantasies. As in a dream, such a union might ap-
pear in one concept. Dramatizing the material, the child changes
the scenery as quickly as in a moving picture, and with the scenery
she changes the time, present, past, and future; she changes the kind
of report from outside event to inside reflection, and from the reflec-
tion of the author (the child) to the reflection of the heroes of the
narrative (the animals). The child not only confounds different
chains of her associations but she also integrates into her thoughts
parts of sentences heard. We might here compare the child's verbal
expression with a gramophone disk which records different pieces of
music at the same time.
THE INTEGRATION or FATRY TALES INTO THE ORBIT OF
EXPERIENCES
Children have not had enough experiences to distinguish be-
tween the world of reality and the world of fairy tales. Thus the
child integrates fairy tales into his own experiences, identifying
himself with this world of imagination, and when reproducing a
fairy tale the child projects events of his own life upon the nar-
rative. If we ask the child to retell the same fairy tale at different
times, we can observe the process of integration and of projection.
We observe that the integration and identification with the